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OF ST. MICHAEL AND THE ANGELS 


Each year the Church reminds us that we are not alone in God’s 
world. He has not only made the material things beneath our feet, 


_ but also the angels in Heaven. The world has given its attention to 


what it can see and measure. The world has given us scientists and 
ever widening control of natural forces and their laws. Believers give 
their attention to the heavenlies. From our midst come seers and 
prophets. Through them we learn the ways of heaven and have some 
acquaintance with the hosts whose simple being is beyond our sight. 
Neither test-tube nor telescope reveals them. No radar can detect 
them. They are wholly immaterial. They are none the less real. 
Saints and seers have kept company with them, discerning their pres- 
ence and heeding their message. Little children and those of child 
spirit have been guarded and directed by them. They come in beauty 
and power unmeasured, doing the will of God, keeping and leading 
His children in peace. 

The INTROIT shows the close relation of our souls to the holy 
Angels “Bless the Lord, all ye His Angels, that excel in strength: 

That do His commandments hearkening to the voice of His word, 
Bless the Lord, all ye His hosts: 

Ye ministers of His that do His pleasure. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul: 

And all that is within bless His Holy Name.” 

The angels live to bless God in the strength which He has given 
in the orderly array of His host, doing His commandments, according 
to His Word and good pleasure. We live for the same purpose: to 
bless the Lord. Our strength is not as theirs. But we too are called 
to hear His Word and to do His good pleasure. What I really have is 
“within me”. All the many things with which the world is replete 
and of a small portion of which each of us has some control, bless God 
as we direct them. But-we will direct them so only as that which is 
within—the soul shall also bless Him, heed His Word and do His will. 
The soul is akin to the angels. Scientists study beasts to discover the 
laws of physical life. In our bodies we are closely related to the 
beasts. It is reasonable to study them to learn how our bodies func- 
tion. In our souls we are related to the angels. Through our souls 
we learn of them and rejoice in their fellowship. But all souls and 
bodies, the world about us and the angels are all for the glory and 
blessing of God. Wherefore: 


Glory be to the Father; and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost: As it 


was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, World without end. 
Amen. 
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The COLLECT too speaks of this: 

O Everlasting God, Who hast ordained and constituted the ser- 
vices of angels and men in a wonderful order: Mercifully grant, 
that as Thy Holy Angels always do Thee service in Heaven, so 
by Thy appointment they may succor and defend us on earth; 
through Jesus Christ .... 


First EVERLASTING God. We are not everlasting nor are the 
angels. They are God’s creatures as we also are. Time was when no 
angel stood before God. Time was when no man stood on the earth. 
God the EVERLASTING God created men and angels. He ordained 
and constituted a wonderful order in His creation. Angels who see 
God and rejoice in Him, carry out His will in Heaven. Men who 
should, but also too often do not, do His will on earth, to whom God 
is invisible and of Whom we may make no image. 


By Thy Appointment—Nothing is done but by the Will of God. 
No angel goes on errand of his own will. He goes as God directs. We 
pray too that, by His appointment, His angels may do for us that which 
it is His will for them to do—to succor and defend us on earth. The 
Scriptures show the angels in varied works. They bring God’s Word, 
They reveal what God is about to do or would have us do. They 
guard and protect those to whom God sends them. They open doors 
of opportunity. They hinder when we would do evil and they help 
when we seek to do good. 


In these crude and unspiritual times, to speak of angels seems to 
many to be superstitious. Just as it sometimes is hard to draw the 
line between fact and imagination in observing an event or experi- 
ment, so it is sometimes hard to say when faith passes into supersti- 
tion. There is no doubt, however, that the saints of all ages have 
known the angels and that what the Scripture tells us of them is fact 
and not fancy. There is no doubt that our times are particularly dull 
to spiritual reality. We must be on guard not to let the dullness of 
the times blunt our spiritual perception, nor the unbelief of the age to 
hinder our witness to that which lies beyond sight in the glory of the 
spirit. 

Thousands, tens of thousands, stand, 

Spirits blest, before Thy throne, 

Speeding thence at Thy command; 

And when Thy commands are done, 
Singing everlastingly 
To the blessed Trinity. 


Seeing God, singing to God, serving God—so the Angels live. 
working with Him in the vast creation which He has made, rejoicing 
to do His Will and to have part in His work. That is the life of a spirit. 
In so far as it is the life of our souls, we have part with the angels in 
His service and worship. When we depart from that; when the vision 
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of God fails, when life does not sing with joy in Him, when we serve 
ourselves or others rather than God, when we do not work with Him 
in His world, we fall with the fallen angels and lose our place in Heav- 
en. 

But thanks be to God, tho’ we have all thus failed, God has re- 
stored us in Christ. His mercy transcends our sin and once more with 
the angels, we sing Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, and take 
our places in the heavenlies. Carolus P. Harry 


THE REV. J. MADSEN, D. D. 
May 26, 1869—May 29, 1946 
He started out as a landscape gardener. He loved flowers and 


had an eye for beauty. In England, where he learned his trade, he 
had occasion to study the fine English estates with their beautiful 


' gardens and parks. Years later this influence was shown when he 


planned and laid out the grounds for the Eben Ezer Institution of 


Mercy at Brush, Colorado. He transformed a piece of desert into an 
oasis. 


While in England he took sick and spent some time in a deaconess 
hospital, where he observed the fine Christian spirit of the sisters. 
His love for the diaconate was born, and developed as the years pass- 
ed. In spite of pulmonary disease, which became the “thorn in his 
flesh” and often compelled him to rest, he planned and built a sana- 
torium, deaconess home and hospital, an old people’s home, and an 
infirmary for poor invalids. He named it The Eben Ezer Institute 
of Mercy and that explains his secret power. He knew that “except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” It never 
developed into a large institution, but it has filled its place in the dia- 
conate of the Lord’s vineyard. When Bishop Harald Ostenfeld of 
Denmark visited the institution some twenty years ago, he said it 
was the most beautiful work he had seen. Many are they who will 
praise the Lord for the good work of His humble servant. The chapel 
in the center of the buildings is a rare gem of architectural beauty, 
planned in every detail by the founder of the institution. Pastor 
Madsen was acknowledged by the leaders of the diaconate work in 
the United States as one of their true fellow-workers in the Kingdom 
of the Lord. 


It became his specialty to make a study of the liturgical-sacra- 
mental services of the old Christian Church, the Lutheran Church and 
the Episcopal Church, and he was regarded as an authority in that 
field. He introduced a rich liturgical service in his church, conduct- 
ing daily Matins and Vespers. In Evergreen, Colorado, on a beauti- 
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ful mountain, he founded some twenty years ago Eben Ezer-in-the- 
Pines, a rest home for diaconate workers. Here he built a beautiful 
mountain chapel where he daily observed the prayer hours of the old 
Christian church together with his co-workers and guests. A project 
never fully realized was retreats during the summer for pastors, their 
families and fellow Christian workers. 


As founder and author of UNA SANCTA, published in the inter- 
est of personal devotional life and worship, he made a fine contribution 
to the spiritual life of the Church, appreciated by many among the 
Lutheran synods in America, and by leaders in Germany and Scand- 
inavia. The legacy in brick and mortar which Pastor Madsen left in 
the Eben Ezer Institution of Mercy at Brush, and Eben Ezer-in-the- 
Pines at Evergreen, is well complemented in the spiritual asset of the 
UNA SANCTA publication. 

Pastor J. Madsen was a moderate and conservative Lutheran, 
humble and pious without being a pietist, with a slight leaning toward 
mysticism. His family and private devotions and observance of the 
Hours became a source of his piety. His faithful wife and the loyal 
Sisters of the diaconate whom he had trained and consecrated have 
been his true and great support in his beautiful life-work. 


May he rest in peace with his Lord and the saints! 
A. W. Andersen 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


September 21 to October 31 


SAINT MATTHEW, APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST, MARTYR. 
September 21. 


O Lord, Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head: he asked 
life of Thee and Thou gavest it him, Alleluia. 


O ALMIGHTY GOD, Who by Thy blessed Son didst call Saint 
Matthew from the receipt of custom to be an Apostle and Evangelist, 
grant us grace to forsake all covetous desires and inordinate love of 
riches and to follow the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth, etc. Amen. 


SAINT MICHAEL, ARCHANGEL. September 29. 


Bless the Lord, ye His angels, that excel in strength: that do His 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of His Word. 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye His hosts: ye ministers of His that do His 
pleasure. 
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O EVERLASTING GOD, Who hast ordained and constituted the 
services of angels and men in a wonderful order, mercifully grant that 
as Thy Holy Angels always do Thee service in heaven, so by Thy ap- 
pointment they may succor and defend us on earth; through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth, ete. Amen. 


Saint Jerome, Confessor and Doctor, 420. September 30. 
Was born in Dalmatia in 329. During his lifetime he was renown- 
ed as a Doctor and student of the Sacred Scriptures. Defended cath- 


olic teaching against many heresies. Toward the end of his life he 
retired to Bethlehem, where he died September 30, 420. 


In the midst of the church the Lord opened his mouth and filled 
him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding: He clothed him 
with a robe of glory. 

Epistle: 2 Tim. 4:1-8 Gospel: St. Matthew 5:13-19 


O GOD, Who year by year dost gladden us by the celebration of 
the Feast of Saint Jerome, Thy Confessor; mercifully grant that we 
who keep his feast may be inspired by his example and finally share 
with him everlasting life; through Jesus Christ, ete. Amen. 


Saint Francis of Assisi, Confessor, 1226. October 4. 
A true follower of Christ in evangelical piety. In the poor, hum- 


ble, sick and aged he saw the Savior who said, “Whatsoever you do 
unto the least of these my brethren, you do it unto me.” 


But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: by whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world. 
Epistle: Gal. 6:14-18. Gospel: St. Matthew 11:25-30 
O GOD, Who hast enlightened Thy Church with the example and 
doctrine of Blessed Francis, Thy confessor: grant, we beseech Thee, 
that imitating his contempt for earthly treasures, we may ever rejoice 


in the possession of Thy heavenly gifts; through Jesus Christ, etc. 
Amen. 


Saint Birgitta of Sweden, Widow, 1373. October 8. 


After the death of her husband, Prince Ulfo, she embraced the 
religious life. Founded the religious society of the Most Holy Savior. 
She died in 1373 after a life of fervent prayer and love of God. 

Come, O spouse of Christ, receive the crown which the Lord hath 
prepared for thee forever. 

Epistle: 1 Tim. 5:1-10 Gospel: St. Matthew 13:44-52 

O GOD OUR SAVIOR, graciously hear us, that as we rejoice in 
the remembrance of blessed Birgitta, so may we be taught by her 
spirit of pious devotion: through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


SAINT LUKE, EVANGELIST AND MARTYR. OCTOBER 18 


Alleluia, Alleluia. I have chosen you out of the world, that you 
should go, and should bring forth fruit: and your fruit should remain. 
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Alleluia. 

ALMIGHTY GOD, Who called Saint Luke the physician to be an 
Evangelist and physician of the soul, heal, we beseech Thee, all the 
diseases of our souls by the wholesome medicine of Thy Word; 
through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


THE HOLY APOSTLES SIMON AND JUDE, MARTYRS. October 
28. 

Alleluia, alleluia. The Lord Jesus gave some apostles, and some 
evangelists: for the edifying of the body of Christ. Alleluia. 


O ALMIGHTY GOD, who hast built Thy Church upon the foun- 
dation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
Head Corner-stone, grant us to be joined together in unity of spirit by 
their doctrine that we may be made a holy temple acceptable unto 
Thee; through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


FESTIVAL OF THE REFORMATION, 1517. October 31. 


I will speak of Thy testimonies also before kings, and will not be 
ashamed. Alleluia. 

Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. Al- 
leluia, alleluia. 


O LORD GOD, heavenly Father, pour out, we beseech Thee, 
Thy Holy Spirit upon Thy faithful people, keep them steadfast in Thy 
grace and truth, protect and comfort them in all temptations, defend 
them against all enemies of Thy Word, and bestow upon Christ’s 
Church militant Thy saving peace; through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


FROM THE PAST 


Esther Feddersen 
(Continued) 


THE CHURCH YEAR 


It is in connection with the church year that we can most clear- 
ly discern a three-fold relationship to the articles of the Creed,—the 
three greatest works of God, Creation, Redemption, and Sanctifica- 
tion. 

The ancient Church followed the natural course of the year with 
her quatember celebrations. Quatember is a shortened form of the 
Latin words meaning “four seasons”, and refers to the four seasons of 
the year over which the four great quatember celebrations are divid- 
ed. The onward march of the weeks and months was observed by 
penance and fasting. As the wealth and treasure of divine Love mani- 
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fested in nature unfolded itself from one season to the next, the anci- 
ent Church acknowledged and confessed herself to be unworthy of all 
of these gifts of God. The last quatember day in particular was one 
of solemn fasting, for it was then that she celebrated her harvest festi- 
val, and drew up an account, so to speak, of all the spiritual and physi- 
cal blessings that God has bestowed. In surveying all the divine bene- 
fits that she had received in the course of the year, the Church re- 
membered her many sins, and her gratitude and appreciation were 
expressed in a deep sense of wrong and in humble confession of the 
same. Although in possession of an abundant harvest, everyone ab- 
stained from food. Out of gratitude for the fact that God had rend- 
ered to them good for evil, they took up a collection on this day and 
distributed generously to the poor. Meanwhile they celebrated a 
beautiful worship service which extended over Friday and Saturday 
and was adorned with a garland of beautiful lessons from God’s Word. 
Thursday, as the day of institution of the Lord’s Supper, was not in- 
cluded, since on that day they wished to give themselves over to joy 
rather than to mourning and penance. 


Today we no longer observe the passing of the year after the man- 
ner of the ancient Church. But an annual harvest festival is still cele- 
brated in various countries, and while it is no longer done in the old 
way, with fasting and penance and almsdeeds, yet even our observ- 
ance, which combines thanksgiving with happy enjoyment of God’s 
gifts and charity to the poor, is not without its blessings. God invites 
us after all to “taste and see that the Lord is good,” and the Old Testa- 
ment gives us many examples from which we see that God willingly 
accepts praise from hearts in which the sense of His nearness and 
mercy outweighs the feeling of unworthiness. Incidentally, it is also 
the custom among us to celebrate the first and last days of the solar 
year in a solemn manner, and although January first is also the Day 
of Jesus’ Circumcision, the thought of New Year’s Day appears to 
stand out most strongly. As we look back over the old year, we are 
filled most of all with thoughts of gratitude and penitence, coupled 
with a sense of the transitoriness of things; while in our celebration of 
the new year the dominant note is that of joyous surrender of oursel- 
ves into the hands of God, confident that He who has so graciously 
and mercifully kept us in the past will also guide us as we go to meet 
the unknown future of the opening year. 


By means of these solemn festivals, then, the Church glorifies and 
praises God for His great acts of creation and preservation, as we con- 
fess in the First Article. But the most glorious festival, and the one 
that most truly characterizes her, is related to the Second Article of 
the Creed. Just as the sun each year begins its course anew, and by 
means of familiar signs gives us our seasons, days, and years, so on 
the spiritual heaven of the Church there rises each day the remem- 
brance of Him of whom the sun is but a dim reflection. And the con- 
stantly repeated presentation and proclamation of the life, suffering, 
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death, and glorification of our Lord constitutes in reality one great 
feast. No book written by human hands can set forth the story of His 
life as solemnly as the round of feasts and services celebrated by the 
Church of God. And those who share the life of the Church and have 
a part in the celebration of these feasts will find that in so doing they 
become more richly and intimately acquainted with the life of our 
Lord than by reading even the most beautiful of books. 


The first round of festivals that grew up in the Christian Church 
is the Easter cycle, which extends from the beginning of Lent to Trin- 
ity Sunday. Within this period almost every day is a feast day for 
anyone who feels inclined to celebrate. The Easter cycle is the crown 
and culmination of all the feasts of Christendom. Later an- 
other became entwined with the Christmas story, which begins with 
Advent and extends to Epiphany,—indeed, even awakens echoes on 
the Sunday after Epiphany and at Candlemas. This cycle of festivals 
is not as perfect as the first named, either with regard to the round- 
ing-out of the festival whole or to the choice of lessons, and it is in- 
deed natural that the great truths of the Redemption should have 
made the first and deepest impressions, so that the Easter cycle was 
thus the first to be formed. Not until Christ’s person and His natures, 
—their oneness, yet their separateness,—became the objects of attack 
and of bitter controversies, did the celebration of the Christmas cycle, 
like a lyre playing the song of the eternal Emmanuel, stand out be- 
side the battle sword, and the peaceful celebration of the Incarnation 
beside the Church’s lamentation over the attacks of the heretics. 


The transitions between these two great cycles of festivals are 
found in the Sundays lying between them, of which those after Epi- 
phany still have more of the fragrance of Christmas, while from then 
until Ash Wednesday they may almost be regarded as Sundays of 
mourning, forming a sort of ante-chamber to Lent. Thus the season 
from Advent to Trinity forms one great whole,—a half-year of festi- 
vals, while the second half does not share this great glory. There is 
no third or fourth cycle of festivals to give it luster, nor is the second 
half a unit like the first. Only immediately before Trinity, and just 
preceding Advent, do the Scripture lessons have a more distinctive 
character, and no attempt to find a continuity of thought in the week- 
ly readings from the first to the last Sunday in Trinity has yet met 
with success. Even the suggestion that they reflect the life of the 
Church and reveal a fruitful summer and autumn of God’s work has 
scarcely met with any acceptance. 


While this long second half of the year is not marked by any real 
festivals, we do come upon a few festival days, as for instance that of 
John, the Baptist, the Morning Star that cannot be separated from 
the Sun, and the festival of the Visitation of Mary, which is like a 
refreshing breeze from - hills of Judah in the midst of our sultry 
summer days. 


Esther Feddersen 
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NEEDED - A SISTERHOOD 
A Pastor Challenges 


“In the garden of the Church there is no fairer flower than 
that of the Religious Life’—Saint Augustine 


We wonder how many souls there are in our midst who, unknown 
to us, are yearning for a complete expression of that which we desig- 
nate the ‘“‘Religious Life;” souls who are crying out for an opportunity 
to live this life in all its splendid fullness. Word comes to us that here 
and there are individuals whose longings have prompted them to look 
elsewhere for this experience, and who have left the Lutheran fold 
to find it. What a misfortune that our church has failed to provide 
a satisfactory outlet for their need, and has thus been made the poor- 
er by this loss of talent. 

We pride ourselves, and justly so, upon our correct understand- 
ing of the Holy Gospel, yet when we pause to review the results, the 
fruits of faith—we wonder if we have not played ourselves out with 
talking about it, and have little to show. In Holy Baptism we all re- 
ceived new life in Christ—an enhanced existence in this world, and 
our regeneration in Christ obligates us all to strive for at least a mini- 
mum of sanctification in this life. But there always have been those 
whose especial love for God has prompted them to manifest their love 
in a more profound way. 

In our day there are many whose religion does not consist in listen- 
ing to a thirty minute sermon once a week, nor in the performance of 
good works exclusively, but who want a life that is central in the tra- 
ditional life of the church surrounding particularly the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—“the Bread of Immortality.” 

The Religious Life as we have known it in our country has con- 
cerned itself almost to the point of exclusion with the spirit of Martha, 
and in its efforts to show its love to God through works of mercy, it 
has neglected to remember the rebuke of our Lord, “Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled over many things, but Mary hath chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken away from her.” 

Prayer is the most important work of a Christian; from it all oth- 
er work derives direction and meaning. We do not mean here that 
idle piety should replace work. Nothing ‘could be more hypocritical; 
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but we do mean that the liturgical worship of the church should be 
given its rightful place in the community life, and become the great 
weapon and secret source of strength, which makes laboring for 
Christ so sweet. 

In the last century there flourished in Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, 
under the guidance of the sainted Lutheran Pastor, Wilhelm Loehe, a 
beautiful example of community life. Though the hundreds of Sis- 
ters under Pastor Loehe’s direction were actively engaged in corporal 
works of mercy, they never lacked the opportunity to unite regularly 
throughout the day in corporate worship, and the traditional observ- 
ance of the Church’s life in her living Liturgy—became the very heart 
and center of the Order. This spirit we must re-capture in order to 
have a living Sisterhood, everyone of whose members is on fire with 
the love of Christ! 

Saint Benedict laid down in his rule for his pupils in the School for 
Christ: “Pray and work,” to him prayer was the “opus Dei”, and was 
to be preferred to all things. The Religious Life, to be truly religious 
and lived in Christ, must be nourished constantly with its spiritual 
food, communion with God. How beautiful the life that is begun with 
the church’s morning Hour of prayer! that has recourse to this foun- 
tain of spiritual youth at intervals throughout the day, that celebrates 
with the church its complete revolution of Feasts around the Sun of 
Righteousness, that with the heavenly army kneels in ecstatic rapture 
as it reviews over and over again the working out of the order of the 
world’s redemption! 

The day is at hand. Too many who have looked in vain among 
us for a liturgical Religious Life have sought elsewhere. The need for 
a Lutheran Sisterhood is certainly apparent. Let us unite in order to 
realize our aims and purposes. In unity there is strength! 

—John Wainwright 


A DEACONESS REPLIES 


That the need for a Liturgical Sisterhood is being felt by the 
clergy and laity of the Lutheran Church is not strange, for this same 
need has long been felt by various Sisters within our existing Dea- 
coness Motherhouses. Here and there this desire is expressed verbally 
and interested individuals dream dreams. Who knows? Perhaps 
these dreams may become a reality if the dreamers have faith—for 
“faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

In discussing the problem of Sisterhood one must first understand 
the background of the Lutheran female diaconate. A study of church 
history reveals that the diaconate originated in the Apostolic Church. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, recommends Phoebe, a servant 
(or deaconess) of the church at Cenchrea and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (c. 300 A. D.) give the qualifications and duties of deaconesses. 
The diaconate reached its height in the 4th century, then declined and 
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gradually gave way to the cloister. One of the main reasons for this 
decline was the rough times which made it dangerous for women to go 
abroad. So convents became citadels of mercy to which the poor and 
suffering came and found relief. In 1836, Theodore Fliedner, a hum- 
ble Lutheran pastor in the town of Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, re- 
vived the Apostolic female diaconate and adapted it to modern times. 
From one Sister the Kaiserswerth Motherhouse soon numbered over 
a thousand and eventually similar houses were established through- 
out Europe and finally in America. During the recent war in Ger- 
many alone, despite Nazi persecution, there were over 50,000 deacon- 
esses actively engaged in works of mercy. 


During the first period of trial and error some Motherhouses 
started without a distinctive religious garb. However, it was soon 
decided that a garb offered more advantages than disadvantages and 
subsequently, almost without exception, all orders wore the tradition- 
al dress of a deaconess. This dress dates from the early 1800’s and 
was an adaptation of the style worn by the middle class European wo- 
man of that time. It usually consisted of a white bonnet either 
starched or soft and placed far enough back on the head to allow some 
of the hair to show; long, full dress, apron, and cape or shawl. Blue 
was usually the color of the working garb and black was worn for 
chapel and on the street. At consecration a cross or crucifix was giv- 
en and in some cases a ring. Since the simple style, once adopted, 
was never changed it was found to be economical of time and expense. 
Not having to bother about the changing vanities of the world the Sis- 
ter was more free to devote herself to her work. The garb also pro- 
moted a feeling of “esprit de corps” among the deaconesses. Further, 
it was of a sufficiently religious character to identify the Sister with 
the Church and this in itself provided a protection and introduction. 
No modern “uniform-garb” which resembles a nurse’s or social work- 
er’s or which, to the public eye, is confusing and not identifiable, can 
give the same dignity nor command the same respect. 

The title “Sister,” together with the Christian name, was always 
used in imitation of St. Paul’s “Sister Phoebe” and because the dea- 
conesses were to be Sisters-in-Christ to each other and to the world. 

All Sisters were attached to a Motherhouse in which they receiv- 
ed their training, under which they worked, and to which they re- 
turned in sickness and old age. No salaries were paid and each dea- 
coness was given complete maintenance and a small allowance for in- 
cidentals. The same system and the same type of garb are still used 
in our present day Motherhouses. 


In the United States the diaconate never flourished as it did in 
Europe but, although American deaconesses have been few in num- 
ber, they have been mighty in deed. An inventory of the work en- 
gaged in by the various Motherhouses reveals that there is hardly any 
field of women’s work that is not included. First in prominence is 
hospital work which includes not only nursing but also hospital ad- 
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ministration, instructing in nurses’ training schools, dietetics, x-ray, 
phySio-therapy, occupational therapy, pharmacy, laboratory work, 
medical social service, and clerical work. In addition deaconesses are 
engaged in teaching, kindergarten work, conducting homes for chil- 
dren and the aged, work among epileptics and mentally defectives, 
Inner Mission and settlement work, home and foreign missions, ec- 
clesiastical embroidery, making of altar bread, and work in individu- 
al parishes. A fine record—deaconesses have been good “Marthas” 
but we wonder if, in the number and extent of our duties, we have 
not failed to be “Mary-like” and to receive our “good part.” Because 
hardworking, over-burdened people cannot be expected to have the 
stamina to seek “Mary’s part” in the silent hours of the night at the 
expense of sleep and rest, comes this plea for a Sisterhood—a Sister- 
hood that will provide an ordered life in which both work and prayer 
will have their appointed time and in which prayer will never have 
to take second place. 

The question arises—Just what do we mean by a Sisterhood? 
How would it differ from the present organization in our American 
Motherhouses? The answer (aside from the administration angle) is 
—there would be more emphasis on the religious life and a stricter, 
simpler mode of living would be adopted. However, by a Sister- 
hood we do not mean a society garbed in medieval robes, bound by 
life vows and giving up all freedom of will—in other words, nuns. By 
all means deaconesses should preserve their own individual personal- 
ities. They should retain and administer money and property (al- 
though in most cases this revenue should be used for the good of the 
Motherhouse as long as the Sister remains a member of the Order.) 
They should be allowed freedom of choice as to their type of work, 
etc. They should be permitted to leave the Sisterhood whenever 
they wished—either before or after Consecration (although it is na- 
turally expected that after five years in the diaconate the Sister 
should be fairly certain of her desires at the time of consecration.) 
These democratic and evangelical features of the diaconate, together 
with the traditional deaconess garb, are to be upheld and admired. 
We have nothing but respect and praise for nuns and the fine work 
they are doing and have done. Their deeds are written in glory on 
the pages of history. However, we feel that they belong solely in the 
traditionally medieval churches—the Roman and Greek Catholic— 
and are entirely out of place in the Evangelical Church. Nuns are 
Roman Catholic, Latin and Medieval in spirit, whereas deaconesses 
are Evangelical, Teutonic and 19th century (and we hope, Apostolic in 
culture and spirit. “Lutheran nuns” are not what we are seeking in 
oru quest for a fuller expansion of the Religious Life. We need not 
borrow the spirit and life of the Medieval, Latin, Monastic system for 
we have something just as good and, in our case, better. the Apos- 
tolic diaconate, as it was restored by Theodore Fliedner, and especial- 
ly as it was developed to its fullest measure by Wilhelm Loehe at the 
Neuendettelsau Motherhouse, is admirably and perfectly suited to the 
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Lutheran Church. This is our priceless treasure—our distinctly Lu- 
theran heritage! Let us value and cherish it. Let us burnish it until 
it shines with all its true brightness. Let us tap its potential strength 
and make the very most of all the good we have. 

How is that done? How are we to possess a Liturgical Sis- 
terhood expressly suited to the Lutheran Church? In order to an- 
_swer these questions one must first consider the possible origin of 
such a Sisterhood. Either it will develop as an entirely new commun- 
ity, made up of a handful of likeminded people; or it will develop in 
one of the existing Motherhouses, centering around a nucleus of lit- 
urgically minded Sisters but also made up of members who are indif- 
ferent and uncooperative or distinctly opposed. Of these two possi- 
bilities, the former is definitely to be desired. In Father Raymond’s 
“Three Religious Rebels” the struggle of the stricter Benedictines to 
gersuade their fellow monks to return to what they considered the 
original purity of the Benedictine rule is told. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts the little group, later known as Cistercians, finally broke 
off from the monastery and founded their own community. Only 
thus could they fully realize their ideals. There is an object lesson 
here, for it is easily seen that such a group will attain its goal more 
quickly and more perfectly than one which must be cautious because 
of dissenting members. O, the thrilling satisfaction of pioneering for 
a great cause in company with a little group of likeminded compan- 
ions; the joy of being poor together and of sharing absolutely and un- 
selfishly all material, intellectual and spiritual means; the peaceful 
happiness of complete dependence upon God for all earthly necessi- 
ties! Here is the life for the pioneer—for one brave enough to try 
an “experiment for Christ.” For such a group, the very highest type 
of Religious Life would be aspired to in the sure knowledge that every 
member would try to attain to this measure of sanctification. A rich 
liturgical life would be developed with daily communion and the ob- 
servance of the Liturgical Hours. Under the spiritual direction of the 
Pastor, the members would strive to live the Christ life—to become 
Sons of God—other Christs. Here would be manifest the liturgical 
revival at its very highest and best. Here would be a little “Colony 
of Heaven.” , 

For the Sisterhood developing out of an existing Motherhouse, 
it would be necessary to utilize and develop the liturgical material at 
hand. Luther advocated communion every Sunday and Holy Day, 
and this should be considered the norm. An active Order would find 
it impossible to observe the entire office in choir, but the minimum 
should include daily Matins and Vespers and if possible one of the 
Little Hours (probably Sext) about noontime and Compline before 
retiring. Compline is the simplest of the Hours and can be used in 
one form which never changes. It makes an ideal night prayer wheth- 
er said in common or Said alone. 

At the Divine Office the leader should. always be the Pastor, Sis- 
ter Superior, or, in her absence, the Sister next in rank. The Sisters 
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should be equally divided into two groups with the leader on the 
Epistle side (right side facing the altar). In a small group the leader 
may also be the reader. If the pews face toward the altar the lead- 
er should face the altar at all times while leading. In general, one 
should stand for the opening of the Office, sit for the psalms, stand for 
the canticle, and kneel for the prayers. The first verse of the psalm 
should be sung or said by those sitting on the Epistle side. Those sit- 
ting on the Gospel side should respond with the second verse, etc. 
(Each verse of the psalm is sung in its entirety—it should never be 
split between the two sides). The night office, because of its brevi- 
ty, may be recited, but it is preferable to sing Matins and Vespers. 
If this is impossible at first, we suggest that these Hours be sung at 
least on Sundays and Feast Days. Gregorian Chant is not difficult 
but it does require practice. Lindemann’s “The Psalter—set to Greg- 
orian Psalm Tones” (Augsburg Publishing House—1940) is an inex- 
pensive and excellent book for the singing of Gregorian Chant. How- 
ever, when an Office is sung it should be sung entirely (including the 


psalms) and when it is said it should be said entirely (except for 
hymns). 


In addition to the corporate worship of the community (and, of 
course, private devotion) well directed Bible study must be stressed. 
This is most important. How can we live the Christ life if we do not 
intimately know Christ? And how can we intimately know Christ 
except through the divine revelation in the inspired Word of God? 
For “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us”—and we behold 
the glory of His life and death and Resurrection and Ascension spread 
out for us on the pages of Holy Scripture. Here, however, is our 
School Book and we must be as little children, learning from this in- 
exhaustible fountain of heavenly knowledge all our lives. 


Because of the busy life our Lord lived here on earth, He found 
it necessary to frequently draw apart for awhile and seek His Father 
in quiet and solitude. How much more do we frail children of dust 
need such quiet times of prayer and contemplation. Sometimes these 
periods of meditation will take place in the dimness of an empty cha- 
pel, or in a majestic woodland cathedral, or on a lonely stretch of sand 
by the sea. There are private “Retreats” all our own, but sometimes 
we need to retreat and be quiet right in the midst of our fellow Chris- 
tians. Sometimes we need the skillful direction of a Retreat Master 
to help us see things in their right perspective, to enlarge our narrow 
vision and bind our stubborn will. The church has always valued 
Retreats, and rightly so, and they should be a part of an ordered com- 
munity life. 

In treating the types of work suitable for Sisters we again must 
consider the origin of the Sisterhood. If it develops within an exist- 
ing Motherhouse it will naturally continue with its established work 


(the types of which were enumerated at the beginning of this article). 
If the Sisterhood begins as a small, struggling Order it would be best 
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not to undertake hospital or school work unless the original Sisters 
already possessed professional training on entrance. Hospital work, 
once taken up, cannot easily be discontinued and both nursing and 
teaching demand professional training which a young Motherhouse 
would find hard to meet. A home for children would be ideal for 
such a group plus an embroidery and altar bread department. These 
fields do not demand a great deal of professional training and are 
more or less self supporting. As the Order grew the work could be 
expanded and new fields entered. Teaching is an exceptionally fine 
field, particularly when one considers the splendid Lutheran parochial 
school system throughout the middle west. The American Lutheran 
Church and Synodical Conference have over 1,000 parochial schools. 
However, there is a great shortage of teachers and these teachers are 
often badly underpaid. Teaching Sisters would be an admirable so- 
lution. They would provide a corps of consecrated teachers and 
would supply the security and community spirit which the present 
parochial school teachers now lack. A Sisterhood might possibly de- 
velop in connection with a local parish and school under the leader- 
ship of an interested pastor. However, great care must be exercised 
in order to prevent the community from becoming limited in its scope 
and eventually dominated by the local parish. Further, it is not de- 
sirable to have small local “Sisterhoods” peculiar to each parish and 
independent of each other. Such groups will soon wither and die be- 
cause they have no root. It is absolutely necessary to have a strong 
central Motherhouse and novitiate and aspirants must receive their re- 
ligious training first before starting their practical work. Past history 
has proven this to be the only successful course. 


Any work of woman, done for the glory of God and the good of 
our fellow men, can be considered deaconess work. However, one im- 
portant rule must be observed. No Sister should be sent to a sta- 
tion alone. Christ sent His disciples out two by two. We should fol- 
low His wise and divine example and send at least two Sisters to a 
field of labor—and preferably four or six in order that they may carry 
on a community life. The Religious Life is not only the fairest flow- 
er in the garden of the Church, as St. Augustine puts it, but it 
is also the most fragile. It cannot be pulled out of its native soil, 
transplanted under unfavorable conditions, and be expected to thrive! 


Finally, no matter where the Sisterhood develops, whether it takes 
the highest form of liturgical life or a lesser one, let it return to a 
simple life. The modern diaconate has grown worldly. It has be- 
come cluttered with many unessential possessions and distracting af- 
fairs which demand time and attention. It has permitted material 
things to divert it from the constant, intimate companionship of our 
Lord, which is its due. There is a perpetual pull between wordly in- 
terests and religious interests. The simpler our life and the more 
completely we rule out the vanities and distractions of the world, the 
easier it is to give our hearts and minds to our work. “Ye cannot 
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serve two masters!” It is not necessary to live bare, austere lives but 
it is necessary to simplify, to eliminate non-essentials, and to place first 
things first. Then life takes on new meaning and new purpose and 
becomes amazingly serene. Then the heart is emptied of self only to 
overflow, like a chalice, with the charity of Christ. 


Sister Dolores 


(We invite comments and suggestions on the above article from 
any who may be interested) 


NOTES 


IN THIS ISSUE. The Rev. Carolus P. Harry, D. D., is a secretary of 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
He resides at Norristown, Penna. The Rev. A. W. Andersen is pas- 
tor of St. Paul Church (Danish), Tacoma, Washington. John Wain- 
wright and Sister Dolores are the pen names of a pastor and a deacon- 
ess respectively, of the Lutheran Church. 

* * * 


THE REV. JOHN KAERCHER is now a member of the staff of UNA 


SANCTA. He is pastor of St. Mark’s Church of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
* * * 


With this issue Volume VI is completed. The next issue will be the 
first of Volume VII, and will appear the middle of November under 


the title Advent. If your subscription began with Number 1, please 
note. 
* * * 


The Communion of Saints, which has been a feature in each issue of 
this Volume, prepared by Richard Klopf, will not be continued. The 
calendar has been rounded out. We trust our readers have saved 
this Christian calendar for reference and use. This might be a fore- 
taste of an evangelical breviary. 

* * * 


TOO MUCH FOR YOUR MONEY. That is the case with subscrib- 
ers to UNA SANCTA. You must realize by now that six issues of 
this magazine cannot be put into your hands for one dollar. Which 
means that certain people have made this possible for you. The Staff 
does not intend to raise the subscription price for Volume VII, nor to 
curtail the magazine. Instead, we are asking for sponsors; people 
who are interested enough in the worshipping life to contribute at 
Ae least twenty-five dollars a year to keep UNA SANCTA on a firm 
. footing. If you are one of those—and we hope you are—please write 
at once. Your sponsor-check will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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The Rt. Rev. Wilhelm Stahlin, D. D., first Lutheran Bishop of Old- 
enburg, was consecrated in St. Lambert’s Cathedral, Oldenburg, on 
March 13, 1946, by the Rt. Rev. Theophilus Wurm, Bishop of Wuert- 
temberg. Prior to his election, the new bishop was a member of the 
theological faculty at Muenster, Bavaria, where he achieved an inter- 
national reputation as an author and as a leader both of the Christian 
youth movement and of the liturgical movement in the Lutheran 
Church of Germany. Da ei, Domine, verbo, et exemplo, quib”s 
preeest, proficere, ut ad vitam una cum grege sibi credito perveniat 


sempiternam! 
* 


Acting upon a criticism voiced by the Rt. Rev. P. O. Bersell, D. 
D., in his annual Presidential Message, the Augustana Synod at its 
convention at Duluth in July adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that we deplore the harmful tendency of those pas- 

tors who arbitrarily mutilate our morning worship or needlessly 

and harmfully embellish it with strange additions. We urge that 

our pastors follow the authorized liturgies.” 

* * * 


According to The Lutheran Companion for July 17, the Synod al- 
so approved two types of service vestment for pastors, black-gown- 
and-stole and surplice-and-stole, with a clerical collar to be worn in 
either case. Of the two, the Synod declared its preference for the 
black-gown-and-stole combination. It is greatly to be deplored that 
a major Lutheran Church-body, particularly the American offspring 
of the national Church which in Europe most completely preserved 
the Lutheran liturgical tradition, the Church of Sweden, should have 
taken such an obviously unconsidered and uninformed action. The 
combination of blackgown-and-stole is a meaningless modern innova- 
tion without point or justification. The combination of surplice-and- 
stole for use in The Service is an uncritical and historically indefensi- 
ble importation into the Lutheran Church of a bad Anglican practice 
which that denomination is abandoning more and more with each 
passing year. It is likewise to be regretted that one of the clerical 
models depicted on the cover of The Lutheran Companion’s issue in 
question wears sport shoes under his cassock, that both of them wear 
their stoles hanging in an uneven and slovenly manner, and that the 
“surplice” modeled is in fact a skimpily cut hip-length cotta of pecu- 
liarly ugly design. A.C.P. 


* * 


A correspondent in Germany reports that the Confraternity of St. 
Michael, an association dedicated to the sacramental renovation of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, has purchased Aussenheim Castle 
near Frankfurt-am-Main in Greater Hesse as a headquarters for the 
Confraternity and as an ecumenical institute for Evangelical liturgical 
studies designed to draw its students from all over the world. A.C.P. 


